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Dean of Instruction Arthur. Ras- 
muson announced Tuesday night 
that he will take an ‘administrative 
leave of absence for one year’’ to 
complete work on ‘his _ doctoral 
dissertation. 

Rasmuson said he has_ been 
working on the dissertation for a 
couple of years and is ‘‘happy’’ at 
Hartnell as Dean, but ‘‘...1’m glad 
the opportunity to finish came up.”’ 

He went on to say that, ‘‘When | 
come back...if my position has been 
filled, | have no idea what | will be 
doing.’’ 

Most instructors asked about the 
leave preferred not to comment. In 
the words of one, ‘‘It’s not my place 
to comment on that.’’ 


Faculty Senate president Brantley 


16th issue, 47th year 


Rasmuson to take an 
‘administration leave' 
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(Buzz) Holt commented, ‘| alwa 
found him a pleasure to deal with, 
very supportive. | found his ideas on 
staff development and educational 
innovation a great service to the 
college. | think my own performance 
as a teacher around here will be 
lessened by the fact he is gone.’’ 

Rasmuson added that if a position 
elsewhere :similar to his present 
standing became available during 
the year, he would consider taking it. 

Hartnell president, Gibb R. Mad- 
sen, commenting on the action taken 
by the board said ‘‘The board gave 
him the year leave of absence to 
pursue his doctorate.’’ 

When asked to comment on the 
quality of Rasmuson’s work’ at 
Hartnell, Madsen said, ‘No, | have 
no comment.’’ 


Hartnell College, Salinas; CA 


Computer talks go on, 


board to decide May? 


For more than. a year now, 
Hartnell’s Board of Trustees has 
listened to arguments and discus- 
sions about the proposed computer 
purchase. 

With the Trustees to act on the 
matter sometime next month, the 
field of possibles’ has apparently 
been narrowed to two—the Sperry 
Rand Univac System.90, model 60 or 
70 and the Burroughs 6605—either 
of which will cost district taxpayers 
between $500,000 and $600,000, 
according to Business Manager Paul 
Petersen. 


Principal concerns of those dis- 


cussing in the acquisition are speed 
of response by the machines, amount 
of core (memory storage) areas, 
expandability if needed in the future, 
and the ability if the present 
computer staff to program and 
operate whichever computer is cho 


Over 700 attend Hartnel 


The journalism Association of 
Community Colleges (JACC) State 
Convention, held at Asilomar in 
Pacific Grove last weekend, hosted 
nearly 750 participants from colleges 
throughout the state. 

When the delegates converged for 
registration, 100 unexpected guests 
caused temporary confusion, but 
soon all were assigned rooms and 
food tickets. 

The big question in the student’s 
minds—can community college jou- 
rnalists succeed in the journalism 
field—was answered and echoed by 
many of the guest speakers who 
revealed that they had begun their 
careers while in community colleges. 
it was noted, however, most of the 
professionals had returned for addit- 
ional education at four year schools 
after spending time in their chosen 
field. 

Lou Cannon, West Coast bureau 
chief of the Washington Post,was 
one of the speakers. 

After starting on local papers (in 
San Jose, Walnut Creek and Mer- 
ced), Cannon worked to his present 


According to Petersen, either the 
Burroughs or the Sperry Rand 
Univac would be much more efficient 
than the system presently in use—a 
small IBM. With all figures approxi 
mate, increases in capabilities would 


; Core—present 64,000 byte max 
new— 1,500,000 byte max 
Speed of recall— present is ~~ 


oconionranmngysecotids > new 


.06 anno seconds 
Disc apacity— present is 22.75 
megabytes, new would be 200 
megabytes 
Whichever of the machines that is 
chosen, some 32 VDT’s (Video 
Display Terminals) may be initially 
attached for Computer Assisted 
instruction (CAI). Peterson said that 
although 32 may be the beginning 
number, up to 500 could possibly be 
added later without causing an 
overload to either system. 


position while authoring several 
books. 

He recommended hard work and 
dedication to the field. 

‘Journalists must be well versed 


and exposed to a variety of subject ’ 


matter.’’ 

William Bryan _ -lawyer,under 
sea photographer and one of the 
Hartnell’s Board of Trustees has 
another guest speaker. He related 
his experiences with Jacques Cous- 
teau in a discussion —‘‘In Defense of 


Toner second. 


in JACC comp 

Panther Sentinel copy editor 
Sheila Toner scored a second place 
finish in a statewide Newswriting 
competition held at the JACC 
(Journalism Association of _Com- 
munity Colleges) Convention last 
weekend. 

Ms. Toner was the only staff 
member to place in the competitions 
held as part of the convention. Tom 
Van Dyke (On-campus news), Dave 
“‘Doc’’ Moseley (Sportswriting) and 
Jerry Tovey (Editorial) were given 


Atishy" ~ 
picture 


Regarding the capability of the 


college’s computer staff, David Lin, 


present head ot computor services at 
Hartnell, spoke before the board last 
Tuesday saying that the current 
computer staff is ‘‘capable’’ of 
operating either machine but that 
some training would be required. 
Petersen concurred with that 
thought saying, ‘‘There is no quest- 
ion in my mind that the staff we have 


Sharks’’ - the basis of several of the 
on-the-spot contests. 

Bryan dived with Cousteau in 
Monterey Bay and has had some of 
his film footage shown on national 
television. 

He attended Salinas High School 
and Hartnell College. before grad- 
uating from the University of Santa 
Clara. 

Many speakers admitted that 
journalism is a crowded field but said 
there is room for those willing to 


honorable mention for entries sub- 
mitted to write-in competitions. 

“I’m really very surprised and 
happy,’’ declared Ms. Toner ‘‘It’s 
the first time I’ve ever won.’’ 


The contest was based on a 
discussion entitled, “‘Press Secre- 
taries and the Truth,” and was 
presented by Win Griffith, former 
press secretary to the late Hubert 
Humphrey, and Lou Cannon, bureau 
chief for the Washington Post. 


Mark Wilkes found a new angle from which to view 
fishing. This type.of artistry will be featured in the 
Lit/Art Supplement soon. Deadline is 5 p.m. today. 


on board right now is as capable as 
any | know to run a modified regional 
center: with this size computer.’ 

Petersen went on to say that with 
the VDT’s, students would probably 
require no more than ‘‘an hour or 
two’’ to learn enough to operate the 
VDT, and that the CAI packages 
would aid in education. 

The use of VDT’s is looked upon 
favorably by many instructors. 


| hosted JACC convention 


work and well versed. 

Sunday, departure day, dawned 
clear and beautiful and. the college 
staffs and advisers departed. Hart- 
nell advisor Dick Andre, chairman of 
the event, was heard to exclaim that, 
“It’s been fun, but 101 years will 
be soon enough to do it again.’ 

Many members of the Hartnell 
journalism program assisted in the 
convention, most notably Jim Bar- 
inum, Pat Williams, Sheila Toner 
‘and. Alison Eris. 


Jarvis/Gann forum set 
The Panther Sentinel will present 


_a Speakers’ Forum on the controver- 


sial Jarvis/Gann Property Tax Init- 
iative May 4, beginning at 11 a.m. at 
the Hartnell College Amphitheater. 
Speakers for and against the issue 
will present their views. A deputy 
registrar will be present for those 
wishing to register to. vote and 
refreshments will be available. Live 
music will play between speakers. 
The public is welcome to this free 
event. For more information, call 
758-8211, ext. 417 or 757-2115. 
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One of the advantages of being involved with 
journalism is being able to offer criticism when 
needed, and equally, to express admiration and 
gratitude when deserved. 


’ Such an expression is in order and forthcoming 
in appreciation for the fine job done by Panther’ 
Sentinel advisor Dick Andre in coordinating and 
chairing the JACC Convention held at the 


Communications on 
from members of the co! 
ters should be no longer 
typewritten if possible. All letters are subject to 
editing to fit space requirements. Each letter must 
be signed, although signatures will be withheld on 


request. 

Letters should be addressed to the Hartnell Pan- 
tinel. Hartnell College, 156 Homestead Ave., Salinas 
Ca. 93901 - Room VAF 209. Please include your 
phone number for vérification. 


‘Swings a reckless ax’ 


To the Editor: ¢ 

| attended recently a seminar. It dealt with 
‘‘pleasures and perplexities of retirement.’’ While 
at Hartnell | chanced upon your lively publication. 

| read the letter of Maria:Barrs (April 14 issue;. 
It exposed the hollow thoughts embodied in 
_Jarvis/Gann Initiative (Prop. 13). 

Prop. 13 swings a reckless ax. It pretends to 
eliminate the ‘‘fat’’ in government. A lofty aim, 
ever since dawn of civilization! 

It pretends it is out to help the over-burdened 
homeowner taxpayer. It advocates cutting most of 
the property tax from all property owners. 
however affluent. 

It provides not a penny, even, of relief for 
renters! Though, owners ‘of rental apartment 
building complexes will save plenty on taxes! 
Rents can still be oppressive and be pushed 
higher! And, renters are 43% of Californians! 

If it passes, the state will lose seven billions 
annually! Government at all levels will be forced 
to drastically economize! Services to elderly and 
the deserving poor will be cut or eliminated! Cut 
will be services of fire, police and certainly public 
education! 

The public will soon become indignant, so the 
state will look for funds. It can substantially 
increase income taxes, starting at lower income 
levels. It can drastically increase the sales tax. 
Will average Californians not soon be with less 
funds? 

Why _ not 
principles?: 

1). No property tax, whatsoever, on homes of 
moderate and low-income folks. 


an. Initiative based on these 


2). The state to annually return one-third of 


the rent paid by moderate or low-income 
renters. (The Behr Initiative—Prop. 8 — 
grants renters a measely 3% _ return) 


3). A 10% cut in salaries, expense accounts, 
pensions, etc. of high officials in govern- 
ment of state, county, city. A 10% cut in. 


other expenses such as paperwork, postage, 
printed material, publications, and other 
expenses where with a little effort cuts can be 
made without hurting service. 
4). Increase income tax substantiall, on a ris- 
ing scale, for Californians who’s incomes are 
well above average; on those who, after such 
additional taxes, will still be much better off 
than average citizens. They should be grate- 
ful to be of greater help to a state, to a soc- 
iety, where they prospered so well. 

With best wishes, Sincerely yours, 


George Herman, Marina, 


Thanks for a job VERY well done 


Asilomar last weekend. 

Beginning more than a year ago Andre acquired 
use of the naturally beautiful grounds in Pacific 
Grove as the convention site, arranged for a host 
of fascinating and informative speakers to attend 
and pass on their accumulation of knowledge to 
the eagerly listening (in most cases) journalists 
and assured each of the 750 or more delegates of 
meajs and lodging —and despite the unnanounced 


arrival of some 100 unexpected guests, all were 
properly housed and fed. 


Assuredly, a full appreciation of the monumen- 
tal task he faced and accomplished is best known 
to himself and others who have faced similar 
tasks; however, with ignorance, | am sure to be 
joined by fellow journalists throughout the state in 
thanking Mr. Andre for a job very well done. 


Public knowledge and a right to know 


by Duane Wolgamott 
News Editor 

Recently while in the process of trying to obtain 
information regarding a story for the Panther 
Sentinel., | was ‘‘informed’’ by an officer of the 
Salinas Police Department, that the information | 
was requesting to see, would not be made 
available to this paper. The reason given was that 
the Panther Sentinel ‘was a private newspaper and 
that same information could and had been seen by 
the Salinas Californian because they were a public 
newspaper and ‘‘everyone subscribes to it.’’ This 
reasoning was Said to have been said by the officer 
to have come from the Chief of the Salinas Police 
Department. 

| attempted to reason with the officer explaining 
that if the information is available to one 
newspaper then it should be available: to all 
newspapers, public or private (the Panther 
Sentinel! is no exception since we are a college 
newspaper and it does not mean we are a 


‘“‘Private’’ newspaper). | was told the decision had 
already been made and anything | said would be 
to no.avail unless | had the editor of the Panther 
Sentinel make an appointment with the Chief to 
gain access to the information wanted and to have 
further access to future information and records 
readily shown to other publications. 

After returning to the newsroom at Hartnell and 
a discussion with the advisor, a few phone calls to 
the P.D. from the advisor stating the legality of 
the holding back of access, the information was 
given over the phone to me by a officer of the 
Salinas P.D. The word ‘given’ is not exactly fitting 
because none of the information was volunteered 
and had to be asked for specifically. 

The main question that sticks in my head is 
should | or anyone from the Sentine! or any other 
publication like this one have to go through the 
same Merry-go-round to obtain information that, 
by law, should be readily available? | hope not for 
all our sakes. 


Bookstore reply to bookstore story 


To the Editor; 

| am a kind, peaceful, quiet, timid soul—and 
seldom object in print. However, a couple of 
glaring inaccuracies in Scott Williams article— 
‘The Bookstore—‘Rip-off’ or reason? has 
nudged me into some objections. 

They are— 

41—The bookstore hours—as clearly stated on a 
sign on the door are—7:45 a.m.-8 p.m. Monday 
through Thursday (12 hours and 15 minutes) and 
7:45 a.m.-4 p.m. Friday (8 hours and 15 minutes). 
If he will check other college stores, he will 
discover that their hours are much more limited. ! 
have begun to feel that we are the Monte Mart of 
bookstores. 

2—Long lines and small spaces—are what I’ve 
been yelling about for years. Never-the-less, 
‘Swamp Hollow’’ seems to go it’s way, bumbling 
along into eternity. 

3—Prices—the nub of the problem is always 
prices! Scott was accurate in his facts in this 
instance. Text book prices are appalling. Every 
time | receive an invoice, | shudder, however, they 
are a fact of inflation—and there is not a thing | 


Rebutting a rebuttal 


To the Editor: 

| saw Ms. Maria Barrs very informative rebuttal 
to my previous pro-Jarvis-Gann letter. Here are 
new developments concerning the bill. 

Read the continuing debate! 

Jarvis-Gann, the controversial Prop. 13, is said 


to be going to close schools, cut fire and police. 


‘protection. 

This is not so. If Proposition 13 passes, first of 
all, tax revenues will be distributed to the school 
system. As for police and fire protection, a one 
percent limit would still leave property tax 
revenue far above the level required to pay for 
property related governmental services. 


A ‘YES’. vote will not reduce tax money for 


schools after 1980. A ‘YES’ vote will not require a 
reduction of vital services like police or fire, nor 
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can do about it. If one is sincere about his 
educational aims, though, | would think he’d gripe 
more about the money he spends on T-shirts and 
other dodads than he would about purchasing the 
tools of his learning! 

Incidently, a trip to Monterey Peninsula College 
bookstore—or Gavilan—or Cabrillo—or Foothill— 
etc. should reconcile the student to 
Hartnell prices. These stores add one dollar or 
more to every textbook to try to compensate for 
the outrageous price of freight. 

4—As for my ‘‘old body’’—admittedly it is. 
But, during the rush, even the young bodies 
sag—and they moan just as loudly as mine. 

What Scott forgot to say was that | told him how 
great | think my student workers are. They are 
cheerful, uncomplaining, cooperative, willing, 
smart and hardworking—and all this under very 
adverse conditions. In fact—my nineteen years at 
Hartnell have convinced me that most students 
meet these qualifications. 


Monnie Finney, Bookstore Manager 


will it result in any tax increases. : 

Finally, Ms. Barrs said ‘‘I am in favor of tax 
reform but the J arvis-Gann is chaos.’’ 

| am in favor of tax reform also and this is the 
shakedown the government needs. 

Jarvis-Gann, Proposition 13, is our last chance 


for tax relief. 
David Slaff 
JUNE GRADUATES 

If you expect to graduate June 
1978 and have not yet filed your 
‘Petition for Evaluation,’’ you must 
do so immediately! Deadline for 
petitions is April 28 If you have 
any questions, please contact the 
Admissions and Records Office. 


In case you missed it Regina Costa 


The panel of a Public Television 
show called ‘‘The Ten Best Censored 
Stories of 1977’’ voted Jimmie 
Carter’s involvement with David 
Rockefeller’s Trilateral Commission 
as one of the best censored stories. 

The Trilateral Commission — is 
composed of the wealthiest and 
influential businessmen from North 
America, Western Europe and 
Japan (hence the word ‘‘tri-lateral’’) 
and includes, among others, the 
chairmen of the boards of Coca Cola, 
Fiat, Atlantic Richfield, Wells Fargo 
and the International Council for 
Educational Development; a Greek 
shipowner; chairmen or presidents 
of Japanese, American and Canad- 
ian banks; the chairman of the Board 
of Saturday Review World and the 
editor in chief of Time Magazine. 


_ It also includes James E. Carter, 
President of the United States; 
Walter Mondale, . vice-president of 
the United States; Harold Brown, 
U.S. Secretary of Defense; William 
Blumenthal, U.S. secretary of the 
treasury; Zbigniew Brzezinski, the 
U.S. national security advisor and 
Richard Cooper,..the U.S. under 
secretary of state for economic 
affairs. 


According to an article by resear- 
cher David Wemple that appeared in 
a recent issue of Gallery, in April of 
1975 100 men ‘‘representing the 
big-money interests of America, 
Canada and Western Europe met at 
Cesme, Turkey, as reported by the 
London Observer, their conference 
was protected by an entire army 


equipped with tanks.’ 


“the truth is that the directors 
of multinational corporate conglom- 
erates and their like-minded assoc- 
iates, the men who matter, consti- 
tute more or less their own ‘world 
government.’’ 


The Trilateral Commission was 
founded in 1973 by David Rockefeller 
and Zbigniew Brzezinski (our na- 
tional security advisor) and they 
“extended membership to nearly 
200 people selected from among the 
top echelon of industrialists and 
financiers of North America, Europe 
and Japan.’’ 


Richard J. Barnet, co-author of 
Global Reach: The Power of the 


Multinational Corporations said, 
“Basically, the Trilateral Commis- 
sion is’an attempt to put together a 
view of the world and a global 
strategy that is compatible with the 
interests of the U.S. multinational 
corporations. The issue really is 
whether the strategy that the 
multinationals are developing 
through those who are their friends 
really serves the interests of the 
majority in the United States and 
other countries. That’s the. real 
issue. | don’t mind if people meet 
with their friends anytime they want 
to—there’s nothing particularly sini- 
ster about that. But the issue is 
whether these people, in developing 
plans which really serve the interests 
of the majority of people...1 think 
that what's in the best interest of the 
multinationals is not in the best 
interests of the majority of people. If 
you look at the economic policies, the 
whole development of inflation, how 
we conserve resources, how we 
protect the tax base—there are real 
problems with the plans that are 
reflected in the Trilateral Commis- 
sion.’’ 

Quoting from the Gallery article: 

“Jimmy Carter is nobody’s fool, 
and he’s not going to be unwittingly 
duped by anyone. As an ambitious 
and then little-known Southern poli- 
tician in 1972, an audience with 
David Rockefeller was a great honor 
and a chance to pick up sizable 
credentials. (Carter sat on the 
Trilateral Commission and_ then 
scored points for experience in 
international affairs.) But it’s afso 
true that you’re not going to become 
President of the United States unless 
you make your peace with people of 
David Rockefeller’s ilk. Marcus G. 
Raskin, co-director of the Institute 
for Policy Studies and author of 
“Notes on the Old System: To 
Transform American  Politics,’’ 
wrote in a column on the editorial 
page of the New York Times that 
‘Command power wielded within a 
constitutional framework is under- 
stood by a President to mean the 
limits placed on him by representa- 
tives of independent power, the 
barons—men who control or manage 
the banks, insurance companies, 
armed forces, large industrial corp- 
orations, bureaucracies, and labor 
unions. .The barons...expect the 
President to provide the kind of 
broker’s leadership that will main- 
tain an empire abroad and order 
among the economic classes at 
home.’’ 
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your talents and your time 


_ Due to a dwindling supply of reporters, the Panther Sen-.- 
tinel has been finding it harder and harder to’ fullfill it’s 
purpose of reporting the news on Hartnell and the College 
Community. The result could be cancellation of tuture 
issues scheduled for the remainder of the semester. and if 
it continues, for next semester. Anyone interested in 
helping out by writing one or two articles can contact the 
Panther Sentinel at ext. 417-419 or stop by in VAF room 


209 


We would also be more than happy to welcome 
photographers to our fold. If you have any experience at 
all and would like to try your hand at keeping others in- 
formed as to what's going on, drop by and let us know. 


There is unfortunately no pay involved‘but up-to three 


units are offered. 


UTILITY METERS 


As sure as taxes, the 
cost of utilities is going to 
continue to rise, and the 
government’s plan to en- 
courage conservation of 
gas and electricity by 
raising prices will insure 
that. 

So it’s a good idea to 
know how to read your 
utility meters. It permits 
you to keep a record of 
your consumption to see if 
you are saving energy, 
and it permits you to 
check the accuracy of the 


utility bills by comparing 
them with your own read- 
ings. - 

Reading an electric or 
gas meter is simple. 

The four dials on the 
electric meter record kilo- 
watt hours in units of 
10,000, 1,000, 100 and 10. 
You will see that the 
numbers on some dials 
run clockwise, and on 
other dials counterclock- 
wise. If the pointer is 
between two of the num- 
bers, just read the lower 
figure. There’s one excep- 
tion: If the pointer is 
between 9 and zero, read 
9, as the zero stands for 
10. Read left to right. 


To check your electric 
consumption, take two 
readings a-month apart 
-and subtract the earlier 
from the later one. 


For gas meters, read 
the dials in the same way, 
from left to right, then 
multiply the total reading 
by 100 to get the amount 
of cubic feet used. 

If you would like a 
booklet, ‘‘Understanding 
Your Utility Bills,’”’ send a 
postcard to: Consumer In- 
formation Center, Pueblo, 
Colo. ; 81009. The booklet 
se is 589E and it is 


((c) 1978 McNaught Synd.) 


Plastered Platters 


R.E.O. SPEEDWAGON: ‘‘You Can Tune a Piano, 
But You Can’t Tuna Fish’’ (Epic J E 35082) 
| think they stole the title from Milton Berle. 
REO’s last release, a double live album, was the 
third album | ever reviewed for the. Panther 
Sentinel (April 1, 1977). After listening to it a few 


hundred times and seeing the group on the tube, | | 


came to the rationalization that, well, maybe 
they’re not as bad as | first thought. The straight 
Rock & Roll tunes were well executed, and 
definite crowd pleasers, at least. -on ‘‘Don 
Kirshner’s Rock Concert.’’ 


Thus, my anticipation of their next effort - 


intensified in retrospect to such tracks as ‘157 
Riverside Ave.’’ a good, solid rocker. 

In this case, optimism sucks. 

Once you get over Kevin Cronin’s superficial 
lyric additions .('‘Oh,. no, . no, - no...) and 
British/Italian accent, there’s an illusion that REO 


might just be all right. Most of the work seems to 
be influenced by Grand Funk and Journey, which 

ain’t bad. But then, other flaws begin to emerge. | 
For example, Gary Richrath has to rank with the 

better lead guitarists in the business, but does he 

have to keep repeating the same riffs? 

Again, something’s not quite right in the 
engineering, especially on ‘‘Runnin’ Blind.’ 
Remember Alice Cooper’s ‘‘Elected’’? Same 


‘thing here; the rhythm section is emphasized too 


much, causing the vocals. and lead guitar to be 
little more than an echo. 

Also; you get the impression that wher Cronin 
and Richrath get together to write a song, they 
first listen. to every album in their collection, 
resulting in a ‘‘sounds like’’ effect. (Side one 
sounds like Grand Funk, Journey, Foreigner and 
the Eagles.) , 

Better moments: The opener, ‘‘Roll With The 


‘Doc’ Moseley 


Changes,’’ the instrumental takeoff on ‘‘Lucky 
For You,” a bit of nostalgia with ‘‘Do You Know 
Where Your Woman Is Tonight?’ ala the Everly 
Brothers, and ‘‘The Unidentified Flying Tuna 
Trot’’ (what IS this thing with tuna?), which is 
obviously stolen from the ‘‘Flying Turkey Trot’ 
on the live album. 

The vocals are tighter than usual for a hard rock 
band, and Neal Doughty’s keyboard work is 
super, but the main problem here is larceny. REO 
needs to be REO, not try to copy other successful 
groups. 

From now on, |’m buying my tuna at Russo’s 
fish market. 

Thanx much and howdy to Bob and the gang at 
Odyssey Records, 229 Main,»where you can get 
the best selections at the lowest prices. (They 
didn’t tell me to say that.) 
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227 students make top hon 


A total of 227 Hartnell students . 


have earned a place on the presi- 


dent’s honor roll and another 362° 
list at 


have made the deans’ 
Hartnell. 

Students who earn a grade point 
average (GPA) of 3.5 to 4.0 are 
included on the president’s list each 
semester. - 

A GPA of 3.0 to 3.5 is required 
before students are named to the 
dean’s list. 

Students must also complete 12 or 
more units per semester before 
being named to either the presi- 
dent’s or dean’s list. 


The number of students named to 
the president’s list has dropped 
slightly from last semester — in the 
fall of 1976, 197 students were 
named, while in the spring of 1977, 
149 students achieved this recogni- 
tion... 

The number of students attaining 
the dean’s list, however, has incr- 
eased from the past two semesters: 
in the fall of 1976, 318 students made 
the dean’s list, and in the fall of 
1977, 337 students earned their 
place on the list. 

PRESIDENT’S LIST 
Thomas R. Amrhein, Michael P. 


Sanders, Kathy M. Ferrari, MaryJa 
Eikenberry, Laura A. Sherman, 
Elaine M. Casas, Robert A. Dickey, 
Mark M. Hash, Mary R. Herrera, 
James A. Coldwell, Nealia E. Cone, 
Sandra L. Schnabel, Peter Gluhaich, 
Sherry Seibert, Theodore L. Cagat, 
Marie-Elena Rubbo, Hal M. Fran- 
scioni, Kenneth J. Reitzel, Fred L. 


Agredano, Kathryn A. Caldera, 
Timothy J. Pereira, Lisa J. Bres- 
chini. 


Lawrence R. Copley, Robert Edd- 
ington, Kathie J. Grab, Doris E. 
Haley, Santiago Lugo, Julius L. Lutz, 
Merli Nightengale, Debora jill 
Nims, Billy M. Scyphers, John 
Szestowioki, Bassam A. Hijazi, 
Susan L. Michelson, Linda L. 
Thomson, Richard Callaway, Lori 
Hunsicker, Merrie Turke, Estelle W. 
Allen, Cynthia Alsdurf, Blanca Alv- 
arez, Rodolfo Anda, Steve J. Andre, 
Craig A. Andrus, Richard A. Aylard, 
Ronald L. Bell, Judy B. Bennett, 


‘ Keith C. Bentley, Terrence Beswick, 


Cynthia L. Bilek, David J. Bitler, 
Joni J. Black, James M. Bolinger. 


Richard Briggs, Jr., Gary M. Brous- 
sard, Jeffrey J). Budd, Melissa G. 
Burkeen, Inez A.’ Burnes, Shirley L. 


“We are textbooks” in psychology 


The trees by Merrill Hall cast long 
shadows in the late afternoon sun. 
Two people walk slowly down. the 
pathway, arm in arm. As they ap- 
proach, it becomes obvious that one 
of them is blindfolded: Curiosity 
aroused by this unusual. sight, you 
pay closer attention. 

The “sighted” person guides the 
blindfolded party to one of the low- 
hanging cypress branches. Wor- 
dlessly, the “handicapped” one is en- 
couraged to touch the tree, to smell it 
perhaps. Then the couple moves on. 

Wat is this, you ask, show and tell 
for big kiddies] : 

Almost: It’s called a “faith walk.” 

Several psychology classes at Hart- 
nell utilize the “faith walk” as a 
unique learning experience. 

“The psychology courses are quite 
popular,” acknowledges Dr. Howard 
Braverman, chairman of the 
Sociology department. ‘We get feed- 
back from. the students and _ it’s 
generally quite favorable.” 

This semester, a total of eight 
psychology courses were offered 
during the day and another seven 
classes are open for night students. 

“Ordinarily,” says Braverman, “we 
have three full time teachers handling 
the day classes: James Muldoon, Paul 
Aschenbrenner and Dr. Mitchell Bed- 
ford: Aschenbrenner is on leave of ab- 
sence right now,.so Lorna Catford is 
teaching his classes. : 

“At night we have four part-time in- 
structors teaching psychology 
classes: Gary Jacobson, Rona 
Halpern, James Eddy and Richard 
Parker. Right now they’re teaching 
three Psychology 1A _ classes, two 
Psychology 41.(psychology of human 
relations) classes, and two tran- 
sactional analysis classes. 

“They have complete academic 
freedom in teaching these classes, as 
long as they stay within the course 
outlines approved by the department 
and the curriculum committee.” 

Rona Halpern, who _ taught 
“Psychology of Human Relations” at 
Hartnell last semester, and who is 
teaching “Introduction to 
Psychology” this semester, outlines 
some of the activities she uses when 
teaching ‘‘Human Relations.”: 


“| use Tarot cards to encourage 
people to have a dialog with their un- 
conscious and to roleplay. 

“Each card has a different picture: 
we lay the cards out on the floor and 
the students find the card that “‘ccalls 
out” to them. Maybe they’re having 
difficulty in the area that card 
represents: they speak back and forth 
with the card and write down thier 
feelings about it.” 


While a novel way to explore one’s 
inner self, Ms. Halpern points out that 
the Tarot exercise only takes up two 
hours out of a semester. She also uses 
other self-awareness techniques. 

“1 use journal-keeping as a means 
of exploring our values and our com- 
munication patterns. | ask the studen- 
ts to keep “disagreement” journals to 
see how they handle anger: Do they 
voice their anger or do they hold it in] 

“We also learn assertiveness skills, 
to ask for and get what we want. We 
learn to distinguish between asser- 
and 


tiveness, non-assertiveness 
aggression. 
“Another exercise covers group 


problem-solving strategies. We study 
how to work up options in our lives.” 

Other human relations topics are: 
aboveboard communication, sex 
roles and their validity in our society, 
open listening skills, alleviating 
stress, prejudice, birth and birth con- 
trol. Gestalt psychology and therapy, 
and death and dying. 

“1 believe,” asserts Ms. Halpern, 
“That human relations can’t be lear- 
ned from a book. We are the text- 
book. 

“The class is not therapy: it is an 
opportunity to clarify dynamics, to 
examine patterns of behavior.” 


“One reason to have students take 
faith walks,” says Lorna Catford, part- 
time psychology teacher at Hartnell, 
“is to let people experience how 
much they allow therselves to trust 
and how much they stop themselves 
foom trusting other people. People 
usually are surprised at ow much 
distrust they have, and they are ex- 
cited about the depth of their ex- 
perience.” \ 


Bush, Steven Carlstrom, Rudy Car- 
rillo, Daniel L. Casas, Dennis J. 
Castillo, Ernesto Castro, Janet A. 
Chin, Barbara Chinhing, Cindy E. 
Church, Rufus C. Coffey, Kim R. 
Cooper, Johh W. Cosseboom, Cat- 
herine R. Crisp, Kim M. Cummings, 
James R. Dickson, Connie \’. Dobell, 
Robert A Donati, Marylou Douglas, 
Greta K. Dunkle, Marilyn C. Elias, 
Deborah A. Enlow, Alison L. Eris, 


Joe M. Fassio, Richard L. Filson, 
Paul -V. Flickinger, Teresa M. 
Fortino, Gary D. Foster, Margaret iz 
Frayne, Kenneth R. Fushimi, Bev- 
erly Galinato, Scott W. Gannett, 
Maria Gonzalez, James Gross, Juan 
J. Gutierrez, Ronald C. Hall, Steve 
Hartmeier, Don E. Hawthorne, 
Christine Heidel, Martha J. Herrick, 
Kenneth D. Higashi. 


Linda S. Hili, Forrest B. Howard, 
Herbert E. Hudson, Linda W. 
Hutton, Tim Y. Ikeda, Susan K.. 
Isaac, John S. Isberg, Stephen C. 
Isberg, Theresa Jacobsen, Lisa M. 
Jensen, Kathleen Johnson, Zande 
Johnston, Dallas B. Kershner, Pat- 


ricia Ketcham, Lois Kimple, Minnie 
King, Stephen L. King, Mitchell 
Klug, John M. Knight, Wayne T. 
Knight, Timothy P. Koenig, John S. 
Komp, Wayne D. Larner, R. W. 
Larson, Ill, Conrad J. Leblanc, 
Jeffery Lorentzen, Rebecca M. 
Lowe, Alice K. Luef, Tim Lui, Mary 
J. Lutz, Nick C. Madronio, David L. 
Maison, Cheryl A. Martin, Jacque- 


ine Martin, Karen Lyn May, Jean C. 
McAbery, Jerome McClaren, Gary 
K. McCormick, Helen Y. McDon- 
‘nell, Doug |. McKenzie, Patricia M. 
McNabb, Carl ‘Meyer, Alfred E. 
Miller, Taft M. Miller, Darren R. 
Miner, Patricia Miyaoka. 


ors at Hartnell 


Abraham C. Munoz, Tami M. 
Naslund, Pennie Nichols, Kelly D. 
Nielsen, Terrie L. Norris, Rudy Q. 
Ochale, Yolanda R. Ortega, Ursula 


M. Osborne, Mary Panziera, Tho- 
mas M. Peaslee, Pamela Pepper,.. 
Edythe C. Pere, Braulio Perez, 
Francisco Perez, Pamela J. Peter- 
sen, Joe T. Pezzini, Keith O. 
Pfanness, Mark S. Piini, Thomas C. 
Piini, Janet |. Piper, John C. Plant, 
Merrie Pritchett, Katherine Puckett, 
Maria C. Ramierz, John E. Rauch, 
Jon S. Raugust, Robert L. Reeve, 


Keith Rice, Patricia Robison, Gabriel 
Salinas, Kathy M. Schramm, Albert 
Seltzer, Lloyd J. Severson, Mary E. 
Siababa, Carol A. Siegal, Douglas 
Smith, Steve L. Steinbach, Janice A 
Stone, Jane Stubblefield, Marian K. 
Tennison, Nadine W. Thomas, Peter 
S. Tibone, Jr., Elaine T. Tobosa, 
Cornelia Tofield, Mary Tofield. 


Sheila E. Toner, Lung-Sang Tong, 
Daniel |. Toomey, Charles H. 
Tribble, Barbara L. Turke, Larkin T. 
Waite, Patricia L. Waite, Julie A. 
Walsh, Max F. Watkins, Michael R. 
Weal, Kelly L. Wells, Cheryl Win- 
thers, Diana M. Wogen, James P. 
W ‘ght, Kenji Yonemitsu, Rosemary 
E Chavez, Armand P. Dandrea, 
Donald L. Dorman, Woodard }. 


Elder, Dennis H. Farris, David F. 
Gardoni, Elijiah Glasper, Lloyd G. 
Kenney, Richard Knighton, Gregory 
S. Moran, Eric L. Naone, Frank N. 
Olivas, John C. Parker, Dennis W. 
Parnell, Arthur Rohwedder, Patrick 
Santiago, Patricia A. Silva, Norman 
A. Topp, Roger Washington, Greg 
Woods, Lee R. Watkins, David J. 
White. 


Panther Sentinel rates 
‘First Class’ from ACP 


To the tune of glowing comments 
from the judge, Hartnell’s Panther 
Sentinel was again rated First Class 
by the National Scholastic Press 
Association of the Associated Colle- 
giate Press. 


_ The Panther Sentinel has received 
First Class ratings for each of the 
submitted semesters since 1975-76 
except for the first semester of 
1976-77 when and All-American 
rating was earned. 


“Even though every staff is 
different, it is important to note that 
every staff has rated Marks of 
Distinction in ‘Coverage and Con- 
tent,’ commented adviser Dick 
Andre. ‘‘If they rate high in those, it 


proves they are learning something 
and are applying it well.’’ 

Among the positive comments 
offered by the judging panel were, 
‘Your newspaper effectively, prof- 
essionally covers everything. . ..”’ 
(Scope of Coverage comment), ‘‘ex- 
cellent writing throughout the paper. 
(Scope of Coverage comment), ‘’ex- 
cellent writing throughout the pa- 
per....’’ 

Critical remarks included a need 
for more review diversity and 
graphic (photo and drawing) use. 

The Panther Sentinel Rose Bow! 
special and columns by Dave Mosel- 
ey and Sheila Toner were specifically 
mentioned as being well-written and 
very readable. 


Geology lecture, slide show set 


‘Geology of Local County Parks’’ 
will be held Thursday, April 27 and 
May 4 from 9 a.m. - 4 p.m. with a 
lecture and slide presentation in 
room 8 of Merrill Hall. 


Conducted by. Ray Puck, Hartnell 


geology instructor, the field trips will 
go to Toro Park, Jack’s Peak 
Regional Park and _ Royal. Oak 
Regional Park. No fee is required. 
You must bring your own Junches 
and provide your own transportation. 
One-half unit of credit is available. 


can a> 
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COURSES BY NEWSPAPER 


by Robert Lipsyte 


Sports is an unsparing mirror of 
our life and fantasies. Nowhere is 
this easier to see than in sports’ 
choice of its super heroes. 

The Gold-Plated Age of American 
sports, that mid-‘60’s to late ‘70’s 
era of instant legends and sudden 
millionaires and overnight bank- 
rupts, was dominated by the images 
of three celebrity athletes whose 
impact on the nation’s psyche was as 
deep. and significant as their effect 
on the games they played. 

Joe Namath, Billie Jean King, and 
Muhammad Ali were supreme per- 
formers at their peaks, now past, but 
each had something more. Call it 
magnetism or sex appeal or char- 
isma, it allowed people to use them 
as extensions of their hopes and 
daydreams, as living symbols of the 
ultimate. 


BROADWAY JOE 


Physically: tough, sentimental, 
street-wise men like Joe Namath 
flanked the assembly lines and 
daydreamed of dressing up on 
Saturday night, drinking with the 
boys and chasing girls — _ their 
rewards for using their bodies as 
investment capital, as had their 
fathers and grandfathers. It is no 
accident that so many of the white 
football players are the sons and 
grandsons of those men who came to 
America from Eastern and South- 
Central Europe. 

Namath’s father had come from 
Hungary as a boy, settled in Beaver 
Falls, Pa., a steel-mill town, and 
instead of encouraging his four sons 
to play soccer, his own game (and 
Nelson. Rockefeller’s), he steered 
them into baseball and football. 
These were the American sports, the 
high-risk, short-term games. that 
could get an unscholastic ‘‘ethnic’’ 
some local recognition, discount 
clothes downtown, a _ municipal 
summer job, a free college educa- 
tion, and a one-way ticket out of 
town. 

Joe made it to the University of 
Alabama, where he starred but 
never graduated. Then to New York, 
where the owner of the Jets,. a 
weakling team in a shaky new league 
that desperately needed a television 
contract, paid him $400,000 to play 
quarterback, an unheard of price in 
1965. 

America was astounded. What 
could be worth that much money? So 
everyone rushed out to see what 
$400,000 looked like, and in so doing 
justified the price. 

The publicity was enormous, the 
stadium was packed, the networks 
were ready to make a deal. And 
Namath, long before he showed his 
truly electrifying talent, was authen- 
ticated in the popular mind by the 
price tag on his arm. 
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orts:Instant legends,super heros 
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Had Namath really been the 
Sixties Superstud of his image — 
cool, hip, mod, swinging, the bait to 
hook the youth cult buck — he could 
never have been the effective athlete 
he was. Broadway Joe was really a 
throwback to an earlier tradition in 
sports; he was dedicated to his team, 
highly responsible in his work 
habits, and loyal to his friends and 
family. His longish hair, his occa- 
sional beards, his peacock clothes 
were a reflection of what bank tellers 
and steel humpers were wearing on 
their weekends. 

It was only the middle-manage- 
ment, white-collar ‘‘technojockeys,’’ 
the young men who were buying pro 
football as a romanticized psycho- 
drama of their own corporate ca- 
reers, who somehow saw Namath as 
earee or liberated or transcen- 

nt. 


NUMERO UNO 


Billie Jean’s road to the top was 
more difficult and less-traveled than 
Joe’s, but she was no pioneer — 
Babe Didrickson and Althea Gibson, 
among others, had suffered and 
sacrificed before her. A great male 


athlete is always considered a 
superman, while a great female 
athlete has traditionally been 


thought of as something less than a 
complete woman. 

Billie Jean became special in the 
same ruthless way everyone else 
becomes. special. She let her mar- 
riage slide into a sporadic relation- 
ship, she traveled continually for 
instruction and tournament exper- 
ience, she underwent extensive knee 
surgery, she blotted out anything 
that might distract her from becom- 
ing what she called Numero Uno. 

When people asked her why she 
didn’t go home and have babies, she 
would snap right back, ‘‘Why. don’t 
you ask Rod Laver why he doesn’t 
stay home?’’ 

Ironically, it eventually took a man 
to authenticate Billie Jean. On 
September 20, 1973, in a grotesque 
extravaganza in the Houston Astro- 
dome that brought tennis into 
big-time show biz, Little Myth 
America beat Bobby Riggs, a male of 
comparable size, but considerably 


it allowed people to use them as extensions of their hopes and daydreams, as living symbols of the ultimate.” 


less championship experience, 26 
years older, and of far less accom- 
plishment. 


That Billie Jean would represent 
all women in such a contest was 
logical — she was Number One. The 
trick, of course, was that Riggs, a 
middle-aged hustler, was allowed to 
represent all men. Nevertheless, the 
victory was seen as a feminist 
triumph, and the Joan of Ace joined 
Broadway Joe as a folk hero for the 
Seventies. 


As Namath emerged from what 
has been called ‘‘the rise of the 
unmeltable ethnics,’’ so King was a 
natural product of the women’s 
movement. 


THE GREATEST 


’ But Muhammad Ali, as befits a 
hero who rose and fell and rose 
again, came out of the confluence of 
several movements. 

The earliest professional athletes 
in America were black slaves — 
boxers, jockeys and oarsmen. As 
soon as money, prestige, and mythic 
symbolism were offered to sports 
heroes, the blacks were squeezed 
out. They have yet to regain their 
places in rowing and at the race- 
track. 


In the 20th Century they began 
boxing again, and by the Sixties they 
were on their way to dominating 
most major sports. Black sports 
participation was being encouraged 
by the establishment, to the. detri- 
ment of black progress; all those 
young black men’s energies and 
talents being diverted 
thousand-to-one shots in sports. 


Cassius Clay of Louisville, a 
handsome, ebullient functional illit- 
erate, came out of both traditions. 
He jocked his way through high 
school, won a gold medal at the 1960 
Olympics in Rome, and was 
“‘bought’’ by a group of ten 
Kentucky whiskey and tobacco mil- 
lionaires who had, as Clay put it, 
“‘the complexion and connection to 
give me protection and direction.’’ 


Clay-Ali has never been given 
proper credit for understanding that 
his only hope for personal indepen- 


cy 


toward ° 


dence was through divorcement from 
mainstream America. His repudia- 
tion of his white owners, of Christ- 
ianity, of the American involvement 
in Vietnam were of a piece with his 
unorthodox boxing style and _ his 
immodest publicity-seeking (‘‘1 am 
the greatest!’’). 


His sense of his own destiny was 
far greater than Namath’s or King’s 
(‘Moses had troubles, too, so did 
Jesus...’) and his impact, of course, 
was not only greater than theirs, but 
his example made it easier for them 
to take political stands or challenge 
their own sports’ bureaucracies. 


THE EXILE 


The three-and-a-half years of Ali’s 
exile, in which he was illegally 
deprived of his livelihood, was the 
factor that authenticated Ali in the 
public mind. It proved even to people 
who hated his color, Muslim relig- 
ion, and social position that he was 
not ‘‘putting them on.’’ He lost 
millions of dollars by refusing to be 
drafted, proof of his ‘‘sincerity.’’ 

Ultimately, his largest fandom 
developed in Africa and Asia among 
nonwhites. As Ali has said, ‘‘This is 
Joe Namath’s country, -but my 
world.’’ His multimillion-dollar box- 
ing spectacles abroad have helped 
make his face the most recognized on 
the planet. 


But legends always die; sports 
legends are among the most intense 
and have the shortest shelf life. New 
generations demand. their own 
heroes as prisms and standards. 

And even now Namath and King 
and Ali are in the bathroom of 
Valhalla, selling us toiletries on 
television, the last stop before the 
certifiable obsolescence called sports 
irfimortality. 


The views expressed in COURSES 
BY.NEWSPAPER are those of the 
authors only and do not necessarily 
reflect those of the University of 
California, the funding agency, or 


the Panther Sentinel and Hartnell 
College. 
NEXT ISSUE: Andrew. Hacker, 


Professor of Government at Queens 
College, City University of New 
York, discusses the relationship 
between politics and popular culture. 
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The waiting is 


by Josephine Morris ; 
After months of construction de- 


layes due to rain or non-arrival of 
furnishings, or other problems the 
new Child Development Center 
(CDC) has finally opened. 

“This is a fabulous building — a 
dream fulfilled,’” enthused Marge 
Dagnall, director of the CDC. ‘I had 
the unusual opportunity to help 
design this building,’’ she explain- ’ ‘- 
ed. ‘‘This new center meets all our 
needs and fulfills its purpose. It is 
built the way we wanted it. ; : 

Special features of the new 
building include a complete kitchen, 
scaled down for use by children 
(including stove with oven, cup- 
boards, dishwasher, washing mach- 
ine and clothes dryer); a “‘cubbie’’ 
for each child to hang his/her 
clothes; a water fountain and toilets. 

The old CDC, which has been used 
for the past two years, had no 
bathrooms or running water. 

The new CDC also has an 
observation booth in the center of the 
building, equipped with speakers 
and one-way observation windows, 
to follow the progress of the student 
teachers, as well as to watch the 
behavior of the children. 

“The observation room keeps me 
alert,’’ acknowledged Jane Cer- 
vantes, student teacher. ‘’I know I’m 
being watched and critiqued. Now 
that we’re not so crowded, we're 
able to do more with the children on 
an individual basis,’’ she added. 

“We're. very blessed with this 
building,’’ said Kami Whieldon, 
department coordinator. - Marge 
(Dagnall) and | spent a lot of time 
helping in the planning. I’m satisfied 
with the results. Our offices are right 
here so we can now observe the 
functions while handling our busi- 
ness.’’ 

How do the children feel about 
their new surroundings? 

“It’s real big and it’s fun in here 
— look, | can reach the dishes and! 
can cook on the stovel’’ they 
responded. 

“Basically, we needed _ this 
space,” concluded Sergio Robles, 


Frank Paluszynski is still too short for child-sized sink another teacher. 
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g is over for campus kids! | 


all photos by Mark Wilkes 


Liz Herrera lends a helping hand to Andrew Sorensen while Amy Morris watches. 
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Popular 
Culture 


By Andrew Hacker 


The combination of politics and 
popular culture makes for an awk- 
ward alliance. 


Images arise of candidates emula- 
ting entertainers, of campaigns 
reported as athletic contests, and of 
platforms with the appeal and veneer 
of commericals. However, politics 
still deals with complex and con- 
sequential issues, which deserve to 
be taken seriously. Candidates 
should be judged on their character 
and competence, not as coached or 
photogenic ‘‘personalities.’’ 


Popular culture, in: contrast, is 
meant mainly -for. relaxation. Thus 
political issues are simplified, often 
to suit the media’s modes of 
presentation. In like manner, poli- 
ticians tend to be judged by how well 
they come across as public perform- 
ers. 


- There is, of course, no shortage of 
purely fictional performances deal- 
ing with political themes. Every 
season comes up with a quota of TV 
scripts and series devoted to politics. 
While these treatments run the 
range from. farce to tragedy, they 
share at least one denominator: they 
avoid controversial issues that might 
offend substantial segments of their 
audiences. 


Most Americans still feel deeply 
about issues carrying political over- 
tones. (There is less apathy than 
appearances often suggest.) Hence 


the risk of arousing resentments if’ 


issues seem unfairly presented. 
Indeed, there are many questions 
people would rather leave unraised. 
Like how equitably we distribute the 
nation’s income; or the public’s 
responsibility for Watergate and 
Vietnam. 


So on the whole the media stick to 
‘Safe’ political subjects, or ones in 
which the audience itself comes out 
clean. Perhaps the most recurrent of 
these is corruption. At least every- 
one is against it. 


THE TRIUMPH OF VIRTUE 


Virtue can of course triumph over 
corruption, as it did in Frank Capra’s 
fabled ‘‘Mr. Smith Goes to Washing 
ton’’ (1939), where a naive United 
States senator wins out over his 
cynical seniors - - as it happens, by 
mobilizing some boy scout troops. 
The more solemn movies like 
“Advise and Consent’’ (1962) and 
‘The Best Man’’ (1964) also showed 
the victory of principle, if by some 
skewed casting of the villain. 


A reverse approach has politics 
corrupting innocence. For example 
“All the King’s Men’’ (1949), based 
on Robert Penn Warren’s prize-win 
ning novel, turns a rural idealist into 
a populist despot. 

A more ‘‘modern’’ portrayal came 
with Robert Redford’s performance 
as ‘‘The Candidate’ (1972). Here 
the central figure was a young, 


public service lawyer from a comfort- 


able middle-class background, im-, 


Politics and popular culture 


pelled into politics by his concern for 
the plight of the poor. However, the 
“‘system’’ gradually seduces him. 
Media experts persuade him to 
reduce his messages to 30-second 
spots; interest groups exact conces- 
sions in return for contributions and 
endorsements. 


Bit by bit he learns to live with 

these ‘‘realities,’’ which the script 
implies are inevitable. 
(It even adds infidelity with an 
attractive campaign worker, presum- 
ably par for the political course.) 
Having the hero from suburban 
surroundings suggests that even 
well-meaning liberals must suffer a 
loss of innocence - - and integrity. 


Television, the mest ‘‘mass’’ of 
the media, tends to skirt politics at 
its edges. Soap operas and situation 
comedies introduce issues — abor- 
tion, crime, race prejudice — but 
they either keep on a plane of 
interpersonal relations or attack 
offstage targets. Politicians come 
across as stock characters: crooks or 
buffoons or cynics. We turn on TV to 
unwind, not to ponder the state of 
the nations. 


POPULAR PROTESTS 


In marked contrast, popular music 
has become a format for political 
expression, especially to younger 
audiences. Artists like the Beatles in 
the early 1960’s, and Bob Dylan and 
Joan Baez amid the civil rights and 
Vietnam protests, offered subtle 
indictments of their society. Even 
today, popular performers such as 
James Taylor and Carole King show 
an America so gripped by material- 


Courtesy of the Phoenix Gazette 


ism and amorality that political 
participation is futile. It may well be 
that all those stridently amplified 
stereos are the ‘‘radical’’ demonstra- 
tions of our era. 

Moreover, politicians are attacked 
by both liberal and conservative 
cartoonists every day on the editorial 
pages of our nation’s newspapers. 
And Trudeau’s purely political comic 
strip, ‘‘Doonesbury,’’:won a Pulitzer 
prize. 

Thus via scripts, songs, cartoons, 
and scenarios, politics has found a 
place in our popular culture. But 
what of the reverse relationship: the 
impact of entertainment.on the world 
of politics? 

In simpler days politicians crossed 
the country by railroad, pausing at 
whistle-stops and shaking hands at 
county fairs. Newspaper. reports 
came in leisurely, gray-columned 
lengths, which were in turn discus- 
sed in general stores and city cafes. 
Citizens knew candidates at first 
hand, and issues hit close to home. 

Were things really that way? Fact 
and fancy often get entangled. Even 
so, we do know that voting reached 
its all-time highs in the 1890's 
has been on a downswing ever since. 


CAMPAIGN BY MEDIA 


It has become commonplace to 
observe that people have little 
firsthand experience of politics. ‘‘A 
modern campaign is conducted near- 
ly wholly in the press, especially on 
television,’’” says Jann Wenner, 
editor of Rolling Stone. ‘‘There is the 
so-called news, which is at least 
half-contrived, controlled events; 
and there is advertising, wholly 
contrived and unashamed propa- 
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Bills 


“.... politicians tend to be judged by how well they come across as public. 


ganda.”’ 

According to this analysis, the 
mode of presentation decides what 
will be seenTelevised news requires 
theatrical on-some-spot setings. Bet 
ter, therefore, to carry cameras to a 
vandalized, half-finished housing 
project than have an economist 
explore prevailing paradoxes in 
interest rates. 

Indeed’ problems which defy easy 
depiction may get no mention at 
all. Much the same can be said of the 


spot advertising used by candidates 
during elections. (Or can we say that 
watching an aspirant walking pen- 
sively on a beach gives an underlying 
clue to his character?) 


THE GREAT DEBATES 

The conclusion in many quarters is 
that the best way to attract an 
audience is by adding the drama- 
turgy of debate. This strategy 
apparently succeeded, both in 1960 
and 1976, when the Kennedy-Nixon 
and Ford-Carter encounters broke 
records for political broadcasts. 


Actually, they were less ‘‘de- 
bates’’ than two-person press con- 
ferences, responding to panels of 
reporters. At the same time, voters 
apparently felt they had gained 
added insight on the contenders, 
particularly in their ccomposure 
under pressure. Still, subsequent 
discussions dwelled more on ‘‘who 
won?’’ than with the substantive 
content of the presentations. 


Is it the main interest of the media 
to make politics a spectator sport: a 
sort of stretched-out counterpart of 
the Super Bowl? The primaries can 
be seen as weekly episodes of a 
serial. Polls measure the nation’s 
mind, finding enough ‘’Don’t 
knows’’ and ‘‘undecideds’’ to keep 
even one-sided contests alive. We 
‘‘watch’’ a campaign as if it were an 
event creatd for an audience, rather 
than a process whose very core is 
personal participation. 


Thus many argue that by merging 
politics with popular culture, appear- 
ances win out over reality and the 
media constrain the message. Yet 
critics are not agreed on the 
culprit. Some blame the top de- 
cision-makers of the media, saying 
they impose their preferences on the 
public. Others claim that the 
communicators are simply respond- 
ing to a citizenry that wants its news 
and views in capsules. 


Yet it is possible to suggest that 
Americans are still political cre- 
atures, with ideas and interests of 
their own. Even at a distance they 
can size up the stature of a candidate 
and see the issues at stake in an 
election. Citizens certainly make 
mistakes and can succumb — to 
alluring but misleading presentat- 
tions. But it seldom happens when 
the outcome really counts. 


‘Voters are not fools,’’ was the 
way a political scientist once put it. 
Indeed, it can be argued that 
exposure to modern media has 
heightened our sophistication. If that 
is so, we have more acute political 
understanding and seek a politics 


tahoe : 


that will meet Our expectations. 


, 


Four swimmers qualify for State meet 


Four members of the Hartnell 
swimming team qualified for the 
State Championship, to be held at 
East Lost Angeles College May 4 
through 6, as a result of their 
performances at the Coast Confer- 


ence Championship at Cabrillo Col- 
lege last Friday and Saturday. 

Kathy Schramm (100 butterfly and 
200 freestyle), Lynn Vogt (50 and 100 


backstroke), Gerhard Kiessling (500 
ond in the competition with 99 points 


and 1650 freestyle) and Anthony 


Pod 


‘- 


Koblenz (100 and 200 butterfly) will 
all be going to the state meet after 
winning their respective events at 
the Conference finals. 

The women’s team finished sec- 


Williams wins discus in ‘quickie’ Adams' 


Rain and high winds played havoc 
with the Ed Adams Invitational track 
meet last Saturday at Merced Junior 
College, limiting the meet to nine 
men’s events and six women’s 
before being cancelled. 


Highlighting the abbreviated con- 
test for Hartnell were Tammy 
Williams’ 118-foot discus toss for 
first place and a 2-3-4 sweep in the 


javelin throw by Bob Elliot, Louie 
Betancourt and Gene Sigala with 
throws of 188’, 172’ and 168’ 
respectively. 


Claude Grady finished third in the 
110 yard high hurdles with a 16.1 
time, and George Torres 4:03 and 
Mario Jane 4:04.6 took fourth and 
fifth in the 1500 meters. 

In the women’s division, Maria 


Regalado finished third in the 1500 
with a 5:02.2 clocking and Lesley 
McFarland turned 19.6 in the 100 
yard low hurdles foor third place. 

No team scorés were kept. 

The Panthers will be back on the 
Merced track tomorrow for the 
Merced Invitational. Fifteen schools 
from various state conferences will 
be attending. The meet gets under 
way at 11 a.m. 


Secretaries Week observed 


Secretaries Week -- for all secretaries -- everywhere. 
Observed each year since 1952, the last full week of April 
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to defending champion Monterey’s 
127. Cabrillo was third with 80 
points, Ohlone followed with 66 and 
Menlo brought up the rear with 22. 


The men placed third with 89 
points, behind Cabrillo’s 160 and 
Ohlone’s 110. MPC was fourth with 
64 points and Menlo fifth with 22. 

The tankers will compete in the 
Nor Cal Championship meet at 
Solano College next Friday and 
Saturday before going to the State 


UC campuses — 


‘to hold 
open houses 


Several of the University of 
California campuses will be opening 
their doors to prospective students in 
the coming few weeks. Some have 
activities planned, others will make 
tours available as students wish to 
visit. It is recommended in most 


Hartnell presented with books 


Hartnell College has been presented with a gift 
of books by the Monterey Bay Life Underwriters’ 
Association. 


(23-29) has been set aside for the observance of Secretaries 
Week, with the 26th highlighted as Secretaries Day. 

The purpose of Secretaries Week is to bring recognition to 
secretaries for theirr vital role in business, inustry, education, 
government, and other professions. The National Secretaries 
Association (International), in cooperation with the United 
State Department of Commerce, originated Secretaries Week 
to bring recognition to all secretaries and to inform the public 
of the secretaries contribution to the educational, 
professional, and.civic growth of the community. It also ser- 
ves to remind secretaries of their responsibility to the 


‘located in the main lobby of the 


cases to set up an appointment for a 
tour. 

Berkeley , 
Guided and self-guided tours begin 
at 1 p.m. M-F at the Visitor Center, 


Student Union Building. Phone (415), 
642-5215 

Davis 

Tours are on Saturday and Sunday. 


The books, on subjects such as estate planning, 


profession. 


life insurance and pension facts, will be used to 


supplement the college library’s insurance shelf. 
Some of the books are college texts for various 
insurance institute courses and Charted Life 


Underwriters (CLU) classes. 


Luella Wiens, director of the learning resource 
center, accepted the books from Lawrence D. 
Grissom, CLU president of MBLU and others. 

Valued at $200, the books will be available to 
students as well as anyone interested in learning 


more about life insurance. 


Dylan's 'Milkwood' to be performed 


under 
direction of Ron Danko, will present ‘“Under 
Milkwood’’ on April 21 and 22 at 8 p.m. in the 


The Reatlers Theatre Studio, 


Studio Theatre. 


Over 70 parts will be covered by 16 actors and 
actresses in this depiction of a day in a small 
Welsh village. Two narrators, John Grimes and 
Simon Kelly, tell the story. The cast, led by Fred 
Holmes, Pat Horsley, Margaret Walker, Chuck 
Doolittle and others portray characters such as 
Captain Cat, Bessie Bighead, 5th drowned, 


No-good Boy and Gossaner Beynon. 


“Many people think of Readers Theatre as 
being static,’ says Ron Danko. ‘Though the 
emphasis is on literature, it does not simply mean 
reading from a script. There is music, humor and 
costurmes, and most of the cast are actors.’ 

Tickets are $1.50 and may be purchased at the 


Box Office, ext. 422 or 758-1221. 


Finals schedule looms for Hartnell 


Get your pencils and_ brains 

sharpened! Catch up on your sleep 
because you'll lose some of it during 
the week of June 1-9. The only thing 
that these quotes have in common 
are final exams. (groan) 
__ On June 1 all classes meeting daily 
11-12 MWF, four meetings weekly or 
any MW or F combination will take 
place from 11:30-2:30. 


On June 2 all classes meeting TTH 
9-10, 9-11 or 9:30-11 will commence 
from 8-11 A.M. Tuesday and Thurs- 
day 12:30-2, 1-2, 1-2:30, 1-3, 1-4 or 
1:30-3 will meet at 11:30-2:30 P.M. 
and classes, meeting .TTH from 


Rent workshops to be held 


How can a tenant get the landlord to make repairs] When 
can a landlord raise the rent] How does a tenant get the 


deposit back] These and many other questions will be an- 


swered at the Monterey 
Workshop times and | 
Community Room of the 


the Ave., Seaside. 


Snow, and will discuss 
College and encourage 


However, help may be 


p.m. in the Santa Lucia Room of 
ter, 940 North Main, Salinas; Tuesday May 


Pacific St., Monterey; an 


Enabler Program direct 


Canady and Don Hawtho | 
Show May 11 at noon. They will 


major banks have dicide 


County Consumer Landlord/Tenant 


Workshop May 2, 9 and 16. 
Owners, managers, and tenants are invited to attend. 
ocations are: Tuesday May 2, 7 to 9 


the Salinas Community Cen- 
9,7 to9 p.m. in the 
Monterey County Public Library, 625 


d Tuesday May 16, 7 to9 p.m. in the 
City Hall Complex of the Seaside Branch Library, 550 Harcourt 


Hartnell counselor to be on TV 


or Wayne Davis and students Jim 
rne will appear on the ““Mid-Day” 
be interviewed by Nancy 
the Enabler Program at Hartnell 


community participation in it. The 
show is on channel 46 cable 10. 


Bill may relieve loan crisis 


Student loans in California face a potential crisis: several 
d to cut back on making student. 
loans because of default problems on loans made in the past. 

on the way, 
authored by 10 state senators. The new measure, (SB 1672), 
will require all banks which receive deposits of state funds to 
maintain.a college student loan portfolio equal to at least 4 


in the form of a bill co- 


percent of the amount of state money ondeposit. 


3:30-4 will feel the pressure from 3-6 
P.M. 

June 5 daily classes 10-11, 10-12 
MWF four meetings weekly or a 


MWFE combination will sweat at 8-11 
A.m. Tuesday and Thursday classes 
12-1, 12-2 or 12-1:30 have exams at 
11:302:30 P.M. 


_ June 6 Tuesday daily 8-9 MWF, 
four weekly meetings or any MW or 
F classes 1-2 classes 4 weekly 
meetings or any MW or F combina- 
tion takes their tests at 11:30-2:30 
and classes from 2-3 MWF_ four 
meetings. weekly. or any MWF 


The legislation is expected to provide a pool of ap- 
proximately $100 million for student loans. : 


combination will meet from 3-6. 
June 7 9-10 MWF four weekly or 


any MWF combination starts or any 
MWFE combo meets 11:30-2:30. 

June 8 classes on T TH 8-9, 8-10, 
8-11 or 8-9:30 test at 8-11 am all T 
TH 11-12 or 11-12:30 classes meet 
their fate at 11:30-2:30 and Finally 
(as if you didn’t have enough to 
worry about) MWF classes from 3-4, 
3-5, and 3-6 will meet from 3-6 P.M. 

June 9T TH classes 10-11 or 10-12 
drag themselves into class at 8-11 
am. Finally all T TH classes that 
commence from 2:30 to 3:30 will 
meet from 11:30-2:30 then students 
caaan pass out for the summer, 


Elephant tram tours leave at 11:30 
p.m. For tours during the week 


contact the Visitors Information 
Center (916) 752-0539 
Irvine 


April 15 will be the day to visit. 
Tours are available during the week. 
Make arrangements two weeks in 
advance (714 833-7244 

Los Angeles 

Make arrangements two to three 


weeks in advance. (213 825-0811. 
Riverside 
Skotty, UCR’s student-make robot, 


will be on hand to greet guests at the 
campus open house, Sunday April 
23. 

San Diego 

May 21, from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. will be 
open house day. Contact Office of 
Relations with Schools. (714) 452- 
3140. 

Santa Cruz 

Sunday,” May 21, isss the date for - 
Open House. Contact Public Affairs 
office (408) 429-2530. 


Hallet to address class 


Assemblywoman Carol Hallet, (R- 
Atascadero), will address David 
Shipnuck’s political science class on 
April 28, room C319 from 10-11 a.m. 


AIP offers financial aid 


“The Knowledgeable Board 
Member’, a conference designed for 
decision-making board members of 
non-profit organizations will be held 
Saturday, April 22, 8:30 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. in room 125 of the Performing 
Arts Center. 

Sponsored jointly by the college 
Office of Communiiity Services, the 
Volunteer Bureau of Salinas, and 
other community groups, the board 
training conference will. focus on 
development of knowledge and skills 
to conduct effective board meetings. 
The $7 fee includes lunch. For more 
information, call Community Ser- 
vices 758-8211, ext. 420. 
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Oaks blow down ‘Maroon 


by ‘‘Doc’’ Moseley 
Editor 

The Hartnell baseball team must be wondering 
who coined the phrase, ‘‘home field advantage,’’ 
and why. 

After steamrolling the Menlo Oaks 18-0 March 
‘28 at Menlo Park, the Panthers dropped a 10-5 
decision to the same Oaks here last Tuesday. 

Hartnell, leading the Coast Conference with a 
9-3 record (as of this writing), will host the second 
place Ohlone Renegades today at 2:30. 

The Panthers struck first, scoring twice in the 
third inning off Oak hurler Mark Newlin. A 
two-out single up the middle. by Mike Chernetsky 
brought home Scott Smith and Danny Camacho, 
who hit an infield single after not (so said the 
umpire) being struck on the hand by a pitch. 

Menlo retaliated in the fourth with five runs, 
three of them charged to losing pitcher Jon 
Atkinson. Atkinson was summoned to the mound 
after starter Mark Micheli surrendered a double 
and single to begin the inning. 

Micheli got off to a rocky start, walking three 
in the second frame, but worked out of the jam 
with a strikeout and an infield out. 

Atkinson walked the first.two-hitters he. faced 
and uncorked a wild pitch for two.runs. An:infield 
out brought in another run before Rick Maddox, 
who had four hits.on the day, singled in one more. 
The Panther defense then faltered, committing 
two errors to allow the final score of the inning. 


The Oaks chalked up three more in the fifth; 


and single runs in the eighth and ninth on home 
runs by Conrad Meyer and Paul Byrne. 

Hartnell showed a glimmer of hope in the 
eighth, when Newlin walked Bob Mendiola with 
the bases loaded and Camacho ‘ripped .a 


ground-rule double, scoring Ed Richards. Newlin’ 


fanned Smith, however, to end the mini-rally. 


Rally dumps Skyline 
The Panthers played come-from-behind base- 
ball April 14, scoring four times in the fifth inning 


Do it in 
the dirt 


and three in the sixth to defeat the Skyline’ Trojans, ... 


7-4. 
Starting pitcher ji im. nBaugher, knocked out. after 


only three-plus innings against Cabrillo April. 5,. 


allowed single runs in the {second and fourth 
innings and two in the fifth. But once the Panther 


bats got it together, so did Baugher, retiring 14 of. 


the final 16 Trojan hitters. ee 

Bob Mendiola began*the | wiritiirig. rally in the 
sixth with a double. Fred Ledesma then beat out 
an. infield hit, and Trojan pitcher Matt Allio 


surrendered the. mound ta Jeff Jones.. 


‘Danny Camacho, the first batter 'to ‘face. Jones, 
dropped a sacrifice: attempt to the left side of the 


infield. Jones’ throw to:third:to..force Mendiola.~ 
and Camacho -érossed first base 


was wide, 
unmolested. 
Jones then walked Scott Smith, forcing in ‘the 


_ Jead.run, and Mike Chernetsky ripped. a_single, 


scoring Ledesma and Camacho.” 
Rich Moran’s double with the heres loaded was 
the key hit in the four-run fifth inning. 
Panthers rout Rams again 
It would seem that if you want to strike fear into 


Skyline’s Jose Martinez puts the tag Panthers went on to beat the Trojans 


on Dennis Gilbert as Gilbert rearranges 7-4 last Friday. 
some real estate at second base. The 


— photo by Dave Moseley 


the-hearts of Gilroy baseball’ fans, all: you need do 
is mention Hartnell. : 

Aftefclubbing.the. Gavilan Rams 12-2 March 14 
here, the Panthers traveled to Gilroy April 12 for 
an encore, scoring 12 runs inthe final four innings 
to capa 15-8 gangbuster. 

Everyone in the:Hartnell lineup ripped at least 
one hit: Ed. Richards collected three, including an 
RBI triplé,”’ while Mike Chernetsky had two, 
including a thre-run homer, and Dennis Gilbert 
blasted his seventh homer in Conference play, a 
two-run shot in the seventh inning. 

Gavilan was not without offensive punch, 
however, as they scored five runs (three of them 
earned). ‘off Hartnell starter and winner Mark 
Micheli in the five and two-thirds innings he 
pitched. ie . 

Jon Atkinson relieved. Micheli and turned in a 
shaky performance. He walked..five in two and 
two-thirds innings and uncorked three wild 
pitches. Three of the walks were consecutive, 
starting off the ninth inning. Atkinson was then 
removed in favor of Camacho, who allowed one hit 
while fanning two to end the slugfest. 


Cagers drop two, last shot tonight 


by Pat Williams 
Tonight the women’s basketball team ends its 
regular season against the Gavilan Rams at.7:30 in 
the. Hartnell gym. If the Panthers win tonight, 
their chances are good to go to the Shaughnessy 
Tournament, beginning April 26. 
In their last meeting with the Rams on April 5, 


the Panthers won 72-66 in an overtime contest at - 


Gilroy. 

On April 14, Hartnell lost 83-60 to Cabrillo, 
rated seventh in the state, in what may have been 
the Panthers’ best game of the season. 

Hartnell hung tough in the first half, trailing the 


Seahawks by only five points. But the Panthers - 


just ran out of gas in the second half, as Cabrillo’s 
Lisa Fraser got hot and scored ‘16 of her 
game-high 29 points, 12 of them in the last ten 
minutes. 


West to study USSR jocks 


by Mary Smith 


Diane Mazzei paced the Panthers, hitting a 
season-high 23 points. Mazzei also grabbed 10 
rebounds. Mitsy Pena hit 12 points for the 
Panthers and Barbel Muramoto shot for eight. 


In a contest against Monterey Peninsula 
College on April 12, Hartnell fell 49-47 in its 
second consecutive overtime game. 


Down by one at the half, the Panthers fought 
back to tie the game at 42 at the end of regulation 
play. But they just couldn’t put it together in the 
extra five minutes. 

Muramoto led Hartnell with 14 points, followed 
by Mazzei with nine, Pena with eight and Rayann 
Hansen’s six. Mazzei also grabbed 13 rebounds, 


while Pena pulled down ten. 


June 15. In that time, over 25 


Uplifting 
experience 


Barbel Muramoto pumps 
for two over Cabrillo’s 
Reggie Lampe in, the Pan- 
thers’ 83-60 loss to the 
Seahawks last Friday. Hart- 
nell needs a victory in its 
final two games’ get into 
the Shaughnessy  Tour- 
nament. 
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Asst. Sports Editor 

“Twas at the right place at the 
right time,’’ Carolyne West said 
of being one of 30 American 
volleyball experts selected to go to 
Russia. 

The. purpose of the ‘trip is to 
study the Soviet school system 
and ‘its athletic program; from 
pre-school through — university 
levels. The course also includes a 


look at the special sport schools, ° 


and the world famous clubs. 

This specially designed course 
will be taught at the Lenin 
Institute of Sport annd Physical 
Education in Moscow under the 
sponsorship of the Institute of 
Comparative Physical Education 
in Montreal. sf 
The trip will be from May 28 to 


hours of classroom and gym time 
will be used for a survey of the 
position of volleyball in the Soviet 
schools, university, club and 
factory programs; the ‘‘Soviet 
way’’ for teching volleyball. skills 
and. offensive and defensive sys- 
tems, weight and mental training, 
statistics, scouting and drills: 

West will not be spénding all of 
her time in a classroom, however. 
She will see some of the more 
favorite sight-seeing spots for 
tourists, such as the city of the 
ancient Kremlin, sites for the 1980 
Olympics, Moscow University and 
the Bolshoi Theatre. 

After this trip, West plans to 
take a six week tour of Europe to 
study the school and _ athletic 
programs. 


Doc-talk 


By ‘‘Doc’’ Moseley 
Sports Editor 


A moral victory 


| stood outside the gym Wednesday night, 
following the women’s basketball team’s 49-47 
overtime loss to Monterey Peninsula College. The 
camera that had immortalized brighter moments 
of the contest hung at my side. 

Reflections of what could have been pulsated 
inside my skull. A critical three-second violation, 
failure to box out the Lobo center, whose 
turnaround jump shots ripped the cords with 
frustrating frequency, and three bad calls by the 


-determinant 
~ scoreboard. 


officials late in the game; all were extremely 
in the final reading on the 


Two women were laughing about a verbal 
gesture to the scorer’s table by a player who had 
been mistakenly announced as charged with a 
foul. Recalling the incident, silently, | laughed 
too. 
One of the Hartnell players emerged from the 
catacombs of the locker room, now in her street 
clothes. She appeared as an athlete usually does 
after a tough loss: Hands in pockets, head down, 
tight-lipped. 

““Come on,’’ one of the women said, ‘‘let me 
see a smile. It was still a good game.’’ 

While attempting to give solace, she obviously 
was not aware of the Vince Lombardi-type adage 
that the only good games are those you win. 

Or are they? 

Pulling absently on my cigarette, | considered 
the evidence to the contrary. Several of the ladies 
were smiling after the game, as if they knew they 
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had given it their best shot (which, | thought, was 
an outstanding effort), and falling short by one 
field goal was in no way a mirror of their skills. 

In his heart, a baseball player records that hard 
line drive, the one the third baseman buried 
himself in the infield dirt to grab miraculously, as 
a hit. It shows up in the scorebook as ‘‘L-5’’ just 
another out, but he feels otherwise. 

So do, | imagine, many fans. 

| felt a nuturing urge to approach each member 
of the team and express my compliments on their 
performance. But.... 

My colleague, having completed his scorekeep- 
ing chores, joined me. 

‘| hate these kinda games,’’ he muttered. 

‘“| know what you mean,’’ | replied, coming up 
short on a shot at a waste basket with an empty 
Baise can. It seemed the proper ending to the 
night. 

Moral victories do not find their way into the 
statistics. But then, statistics are filed in the mind, 
not the heart. 


Softballers rip Evergreen 


by Pat Williams 


The Hartnell softball team takes to 
the field today in Monterey against 
the Lobos of Monterey Peninsula 
_ College at 3 p.m. Hartnell defeated 
MPC on March 28 by. a score of 2-1. 
in the last game there were only six 
hits given up as a total for both 
teams. Hartnell’s Kathy Morasca, 
Cindy Caraveo, Robin Rianda and 
Jerri Mills each have two-game 
hitting streaks going. 

23 to 5 sounds like a football score, 
but that was the final in Hartnell’s 
softball game against Evergreen 
College on April 14. 


The Panthers batted around in’the 


first inning to score eight runs. 
Hartnell also scored two 


fourth, three in the fifth and one in 
the sixth. 


Evergreen scored four of their five 
in the top of the fourth. and picked up 


one more in the sixth. 

Hartnell’s Cindy Whitmire was 
five-for-six with a fourth inning 
homer. and Robin. Rianda_ was 


four-for-five. Winning pitcher Kathy 


Morasca also had a homer and a 
double. 


Netters hang on to second 


by Mary Smith 
Asst. Sports Editor 


Hartnell’s women’s tennis team 
kept its hold on second place in the 
Coast Conference with a 6-3 victory 
over Ohlone on April 18. Their Coast 
Conference record is 9-3 and 11-6 
overall. 

The women will play Menlo here 
today at 2 p.m. before travelling to 
Monterey Peninsula College on April 
25. The Panthers are tied with the 
Lobos for . second place behind 
‘Cabrillo. The men will be taking on 
MPC here on April 25. © 

In the win over Ohlone, Pam 
Edwards lost to Karin Snow 1-6, 0-6, 
and Coach Carol Kermode feels that 
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Snow is the best player in the Coast 
Conference. 

“Kelly Sargeant of Cabrillo is 
good, but Snow has some excellent 
strokes,’’ Kermode said. 

In other matches, Theresa Taylor 
played a tough match and came out 
on top 2-6, 61, 6-1 over Toni 
Markus. Sue Matelli came back after 
losing the first set to defeat Linda 
Marin 3-6, -6-3, 6-3. Julie Ahtye 
had an easy time with Arta Massey 
and beat her in straight sets 6-2, 6-0. 

In doubles, Edwards/Alesna won 
in split sets over. tenBosch/Markus 
4-6, 6-0, 6-3, and Hartnell won the 
other match by default. 

in off-the-court happenings, Ther- 
esa Taylor, Pam Edwards and JoAnn 


rite _ “Let me win but if I can not 


attempt..." . z : 


es hh SY eS 


in the’ 
second, one in the third, two in the 


Ho-hum... 
another run 


Alesna will be leaving next week for 
* Ojai to compete in the Ojai Tourna- 
ment. 

The women ended a three-match 
road trip with an 8-1 win over 
Evergreen on April 14. : 

Pam Edwards won in split sets over 
Connie Steinbach 6-1, 4-6, 6-4; 
JoAnn Alesna defeated Lela Wagner 
6-1, 6-0; Therese Taylor came back 


to beat Linda Kreutzman 3-6, 6-2, 


6-2; Linda Lore lost a tough second 
set but bounced back to trip Mary 
Hopkins 6-1, 6-7, 6-4, and Peggy 
Agee fought back to win 4-6, 6-2, 6-2 
over Carolyn Salazar. 


>>. by Mary Smith 
Asst. Sports Editor 

“Let me win, but if! cannot win, 
let me be brave in the attempt’’, is 
the Special Olympians vow. 

These Olympics give the mentally 
retarded a chance to experience the 

sexcitement and challenge, the com- 
panionship and pageantry of Olym- 
pic sports. 

This year marks the first Special 
Olympics meet for Monterey County. 
From 10:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. April 
28, 300 participants and 100 volun- 
teers are anticipated. 

The site for the Special Olympics 
is Monterey Peninsula College, 
where many different types of events 
will be held. After the traditional 


Mary Moreno pounces on home plate for one in 
a long series of scoring in the Panthers’ 23-5 
destruction of Evergreen College April 14. 
— photo by Dave Moseley 


Golfers whip Trojans 


The Hartnell golf squad blitzed . 
Skyline 36-18 April 13 in a Coast 
Conference match at the Fort Ord 
greens. 

Doug Challis fied a .79 to take 
medalist honors. The Panthers won 
five of the six individual matches and 
took the best ball competition by a 
combined score of 12-6. 

Hartnell, 6-4 in conference play, 
will face the Ohlone Renegades this 
Thursday at the Sunol Country Club 
in Fremont in the season finale. The 
Coast Conference Tournament will 
be held May 1 at Skyline. 


‘Mentally retarded get chance 
in. Special Olympics 


march of the athletes and torch 
lighting ceremony, the participants 
will compete in swimming, 25 and 
100 yard dash, 440 relay, basketball 
dribbling, passing and_ shooting, 
Frisbee throwing and wheelchair 
racing. 

20 athletes from the day’s events 
will fly down to Los Angeles to 
participate in the State Special 
Olympics in late June. 

Tom Martella; head coordinator 
for the Olympics, says he hopes to 
have more Special Olympics for the 
fetarded as interest develops. 

“would like to have the Olympics 
at Hartnell as well as MPC, and even 
some winter meets in Sierra Coun- 
try,’” Martella said. 


Band on 
grass 


10° washer causes 
2-hour drought: 
plumbing backwards 


A ten-cent washer needed to be replaced in one of the 
faucets in the jewelry and weaving room (V115) of the 
Visual Arts Facility (VAF{ April 5. 

In order to accomplish the task, workers shut off all 
running water in the VAF for one-and-a-half hours. 

In order to accomplish the task, workers shut off all 
running water in the VAF for one-and-a-half hours. 

It seems that there is no valve under the sink in V115 
because the plumbing was put in upside down. Since there 
is no sink valve, there is no way to shut off only the water 
to any specific sink. : 

Additionally, since the water line to the sink is 
connécted to the main water line, it is impossible to work 


: on a faucet without draining the water from the entire 


One-hundred or more Hartnell students laughed and tapped 
their toes to the tunes and jokes of “Babylon U" last week 
during an ASHC-sponsored concert on the east lawn. "Babylon" 
ripped into such tunes as Pot Smoker's Teeth" and "Fire Song.” 
-photo by Mark Wilkes 


Dances to be held in San Jose 


“A Dance Fete’’ will be performed at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday and Saturday, April 21-22, at 
the San Jose State University Women’s 
Gym, room 262. 


Comical, dramatic and modern abstract 


dances will be performed, featuring grad-: 
uate and under-graduate students and 
choreographers. Tickets are $1.50 for 
students and senior citizens and $2.50 
general admission. Call 277-2777 for more 
information. 


Manager skills workshop to be held 


‘Developing Your Skill as a Manager,”’ 
designed for those who have organizational 
or program management responsibilities, 
will be held Mon., Apr. 24, 8:30 a.m.-5 p.m. 
in the Hartnell College board room. Richard 


Cummings will lead this workshop, which 
will cover management planning, creative 
use of time and team building and 
collaboration. Registration fee is $15. 
Register here at the college. 


Sacramento offers external degree 


Law enforcement students may be 
interested in a Sacramento State 
University External Degree program 
to be offered at Hartnell. 

Registration for the classes will be 
held May 15-26 in C-225. Classes 
begin June 17 (for Saturday classes) . 
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and June 19 (for classes to be held 
Monday. and “Wednesday). Class 
times will be 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
Saturdays, 6-9 p.m. for the Mon./ 
Wed. class. 

For further information contact : 
758-8211, ext. 432. 


floor. 

* However, workers did locate a shut-off valve for the 
second floor and were spared the trouble of draining water 
from that level. 


“It’s my own fault. 
I didn’t take the pill.” 


rabbit 


TesT 


Mon-Fri 7:30-9:00 
Sat-Sun 12:30-2:30-4:10-5:50-7:30-9:10 - 


For Sale: A 1974 XL 250 Honda 
motorcycle, good condition, only has 
3,800 miles; $500.00. For more info 
call 449-8410. 


pee Ads 


’ ‘The Panther Sentinel offers each student a chance to advertise any item 
he or she might want to sell or give away. 

. Each student is permitted one free personal ad per semester. The 
Panther is not responsible for false or misleading advertising 
placed in the free ad section. Forms are available in front of Room 209 


Visual Arts Building. 
“ee Coupon cut out ; 
ee eS a ee ee ee ee oe ee oe ee ee ee ea 


The five most 
dangerous words 
in the English 
language. 


& i al ovaudagt Men. ° 
tree ad Visual Arts Facilities 209 free ad free ad WY NE ty ange eee slings yg Women 
_ pas neni tere 7 nn meee Children 

student 1.D. Number 
Aa Date : 
° Maximum ad length: 25 words. 
American| ! 4 


g Please print clearly. 
Cancer 
Society 


We-want 
to cure cancer 
in vour lifetime. 


Feet in the sand make footprints. 
Feet in Birkenstock footwear do the very same thing. 
The Birkenstock footbed is heat and pressure sensitive, 
to mold to your foot, and become your footprint. 
H v4 So walking in Birkenstock is a lot 
# like walking barefoot in the sand, 
with one very convenient difference. 
You can walk in Birkenstock all year long. 


9g World of Shoes 


| a oan oe es on os on oe oe 9185S. Main St. Salinas 
: ree sa tiles 2 Ca ie _Ph.424-3466 Open Daily to 5:30,Fri. to 9 


